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THE LUSITANIA, Whose Passengers Were ‘“‘Reminded That a State of War Exists Between Germany 
and Great Britain,’’ When the Cunarder Was Torpedoed by a German Submarine Off the Coast of Ireland. 
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ROM Provence in southeastern France, 
far from the death and havoc of war 
from the little town of Tarascon, 

whose uneventfulness was once satirized by 
Alphonse Daudet—there comes the story 
of the marriage of a brave soldier and his 
devoted sweetheart. It is a simple story, as 
becomes the place and its people, yet, in it 
is unfolded one of the tragedies of war, one 
of the romances of a strong people who may 
still shed tears, still believe in the plighted 
word. 

The story begins with what a stranger saw 
at the church door and ends with what the 
people assembled there told him. 

He saw a beautiful girl in white, obviously 
a bride, leave a luxurious motor car and 
give her hand to a young soldier, the bride- 
groom, who bore the military medal on his 
breast. He was tall and handsome and 
strong, but his steps faltered, and he leaned 
pathetically on the arm of the bride. For 
he was blind. And this is his story: 

The bride is the only child of a great land- 
owner. The bridegroom is the son of a 
farmer on the estate. They had met and 
loved before the war, but the abyss of social 
inequality separated them. Nevertheless 


’ the farmer loved his son, just as the land- 


owner did his daughter, and one day willing 
to risk all for that son’s sake he put on his 
old frock coat and top hat, and went to the 
big house to urge the boy’s suit. 

He was met with a blank refusal, and told, 
not too kindly, that what he proposed was 
an impossible thing. Then came the war 
The young folk, as young folk will, had 
kept up a correspondence. On the eve of 
the mobilization the farmer’s son wrote: 

“T leave tomorrow, and may never see 
you again. If I die you will te free. You 
will forget me, perhaps, and marry in your 
own rank, and be happy.”’ - 

But the landowner’s daughter would not 
have it so. She wrote: 

“Do your duty, and your whole duty, but, 
oh, do not expose yourself madly. I shall 
be waiting for you. Your death would 
mean my death, too.”’ 

At the battle of the Marne the soldier, 
by that time a sergeant, distinguished him- 
self—he forgot his sweetheart’s warning and 
exposed himself madly. His name was pro- 
posed for the military medal. A few days 
later he forgot again, and again did his duty 
madly. This time he was smashed in the 
face by a piece of shrapnel and saw no 
more. 

After three months in the hospital he was 
led home. He had the military medal, but 
not his sight. He dared no longer think 
of marriage for he had forgotten, hzd done 
his duty madly, and had been punished. So 
he wrote to the girl releasing her. 

But again the girl would not have it so. 
This time she did not reply, but went to her 
father and said: 

‘Father do you still oppose our mar- 
riage?” 

The father kissed her and replied: 

‘No, my child. Your lover’s wound is a 
dowry which has made him your equal in 
my sight.”’ 

At the wedding the bride’s mother said 
to the soldier: 

“What a pity that you cannot see your 
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FROM WITHIN FRENCH LINES, FAR AND NEAR 
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wife’s beauty.”’ 

And the soldier said: 

“No, do not pity me. 
used to see her, and perhaps better than 
any one else. And there is this, too, about 
it. Years may pass, and white hairs come, 
and the lines of a e, but I shall always see 
her the same, just as she was when we first 
confessed our love, with her brown hair and 
fresh young face.” 


I can see her as I 
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Life With the 75s 

FRENCH officer, who is in charge of 

one of the field batteries in the Woevre, 
complains in a letter home that the news- 
papers which he sees while they have a lot 
to say about the Belgian, English, and 
French infantry, quite neglect the field 
artillery——the 75s. “And this artillery, | 
think,”’ he writes, ‘although not so numer- 
ous, is quite as important. For example, ” 
he adds: 

“Our battery is placed about a mile from 
the German lines. Beside us are a com- 
pany of infantry in rest trenches, so we have 
to count not only with the ordinarv foe of 
artillerymen--shells--but with bullets as 
well. If you put your head up for a moment 
a dozen balls whistle round your ears. The 
artillerymen have given these bullets a name 
rather long, but picturesque—‘the rapid- 
flight birds’—while shells are simply called 
‘cuients.’ Since the two months that we 
have been here every one knows by the 
sound of a ‘client’ where it will strike. That 
one is for such and such a village, that for 
the wood close by, this one is for us. We 
all retire at once to our holes, for we must 
keep ourselves intact for the night in case 
the Boches attack us. 

“The dav that our installation in the 
front line was decided on we had trenches 
dug by the engineers for ourselves and our 
guns, and then we began settling in. Two 
hours after, a great German shell fell into a 
newly-made trench and demolished the roof, 
but without injuring any one. Then the 
artillerymen set to work; all the day and all 
night they collected planks, trunks of trees, 
ard earth, and by the following morning the 
trenches were shell-proof, ai d we could take 
shelter without fear of the door being blown 
in by an indiscreet ‘client.’ ”’ 
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Naming the Guns 


CCORDING to this artillery officer 
A the gun is the flag of his men : nd 
must be protected like one. He contir.ues: 

‘But this was not sufficient -the men 
love their guns, to which they have given 
names, and they care for them like spoiled 
children. The gun is the flag of the artil- 
leryman, and it must be protected as well as 
themen. So we begin again collecting great 
branches of trees and sacks of eerth and 
make niches for Cesar, Cesarine, Zezeth, 
and Papelard-—the four guns of our battery. 
The necessary done, we begin to think of the 
siperf uous. Really our trenches are hardly 
ccmfortable for sleeping —-they would do 
but to live in by day we might improve on 
them. So our brave men set to work again. 
The entrance to the trench close to Cesar 
was dug out and enlarged, and a roof of 





sheet iron and earth provided for our sitting 
room. shelves were made and seats cut out 
all round — a table placed in the centre, and 
a climney pipe, picked up in a neighboring 
village, was converted 1°to a stove. An 
empty meat tin, three pieces of wire, and a 
candle and a hanging lamp was ar 

ranged. 

‘In this room Cesar’s officers and men can 
sit, eat, read, and write in security from 
wind, rain, cold, or even bullets and shells 
Now every trench has its parlor, and each 
one tries to do better than his neighbor. 
It is quite a village half under ground 
in which thirty artillermen and ten officers 
can live peacefully, in spite of the bombard- 
ment of the Germans, who know perfectly 
well where our battery is and do their best 
to destroy it, but as yet they have not 
succeeded in hitting a single man.” 
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A False Alarm 


URING the day the French battery has 

little to do, for its guns, being quite 

near, are only fired at mg! t. Sout is, writes 
our officer, with the Germans: 

“When night falls ‘the swift-flight birds’ 
become more numerous. Why the Ger- 
mans fire so many shots at this hour its a 
mystery. Perhaps to give themselves cour- 
age and keep off the apprehension which the 
darkness gives them that the trench bayo- 
nets are advancing near their trenches. In 
our battery all is silent. Every one is asleep 
except the sentinel, whose duty It is Lo warn 
the captain if the firing becomes heavier. 

‘Now the bullets fly faster, the shells join 
in, and the noise is getting infernal the 
captain is roused, for the trenches are so 
deep that no sound penetrates them. Rising 
hastily, he listens, and every one is ordered 
to his post of action. Four shots are laur ch- 
ed, four more, again four and four again 
then all is still, as if by magic. It was only 
a false alarm, and our shells have driven the 
Roches into the depths of their trenches. 

“But sometimes things are more serious. 
It may be a real attack, a desperate attempt 
by the enemy, who, pushed further back in 
the Argonne - indeed, everywhere —are try- 
ing again to make a gap in our lines; then 
the first gunshots do not silence them. The 
firing goes on increasing in intensity till it 
becomes a continuous roar; the regular crash 
ol tne . Owitzers quicx<ens, and the big gun 
makes its imperious voice heard; the whole 
battery fires and covers the entire ground, 
which is invisible, but well known from hav- 
ing been studied in the daytime. Instruc- 
tions con e by telephone indicating the points 
where the enemy are massed in the greatest 
numbers--quick, four more shells in that 
direction, and again covering ground around 
the hillcresis, all the roads and the woods. 
This war of fire lasts for an hour, two hours 

never more, sometimes less. Successively 
the firing ceases, the mitrailleuses slow down: 
one battery is silent, then another, and com- 
plete calm reigns again. 

“Once more the Germans have failed, 
once more two or three regiments are deci- 
mated, and by and by, when the sun rises, 
we shall see the plains anew covered with 
gray heaps. And we settle down again to 
watch and wait until the day Joffre will tell 
- that the time to advance has come at 
ast.”’ 
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THE STRATEGIC WASTES OF GALICIA A PROTECTION 
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THE EXCEEDINGLY DIFFICULT COUNTRY TO BE OVERCOME BY BOTH SIDES IN AD- 
GALICIA SEEN FROM AN AUSTRIAN’ TRENCH. 
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AUSTRIAN TROOPS 


T the beginning of the month the Southern 
A armies seemed poised on the crests of the 
Carpathians—-before them the plains of 
Hungary, behind them devastated Gaiuicia. All 
of Galicia, the largest crown land of Austria, was 
Westward 
Cracow still bars their way to Silesia. In the 
southeast they are still moving back and forth 
At the beginning 
of the month the portion of Galicia in possession 


not in the possession of the Russians. 


near the frontier of Bukowina. 


of the Russian armies amounted to the area of 
Belgium, with about half the inhabitants of that 
ill-fated low country. 

Galicia is an ideal land for strategy, but is the 
dismay of tactics. Nothing is consistent—a river 
turns abruptly where the apparent nature of the 
land should make it go straight; a plateau which 
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(Photos © by International News Service.) 


is apparently miles in extent is cut up by marshes; 
where piains are observed there are really frozen 
lakes, for Gaiticia has long Winters, being between 
the northern biasts from Russia and the southern 
blasts from the Carpathians. 

Very littie has been said in the dispatches re- 
garding the character of these southern Russian 
armies. They are under the command of General 
Ivanov, who up to the first week in May had 
directed his forces with marked ability. His two 
army commanders are General Brusiloff and the 
Bulgar General Radko Dimitrieff, who as the war 
began resigned his position in the Bulgarian Army 
and joined the Russian, and later conducted the 
first operations against Przemysl. In East Galicia 
there is another army held in reserve, ready to 
cover a retreat from the Carpathians or to proceed 
into Bukowina, when the Russian front shall have 
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reached the southern side of the mountains. 

General Ivanov is responsible for the entire line 
from the Dunajec to Bessarabia——-beyond the 
crown lands of both Transylvania and Bukowina. 
A fortnight ago he held defensive lines on the 
Dunajec which were facing similar lines on the 
left bank, in Austrian hands, and his troops linked 
up with the Carpathian central crests, which had 
just been secured, nearly up to Uzsok, by a series 
of assaults. On his extreme left in East Galicia 
his line was inactive, owing to the flooding of the 
rivers. 

Saying that the Russian offensive has stopped 
is to imply that it has for the present achieved its 
purpose. Demonstrating that it has been de- 
feated implies that General Ivanov has still the 
protective sterility of the wastes of Galicia to 
fall back on. 


FOR AUSTRIA 


> BY SHELLS IN GALICIA. 
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WITH THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE EAST 
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BRITISH FORT NEAR ISMAILIA, ON THE SUEZ CANAL, WHERE THE TURKS WERE REPULSED. 





The Caravan Ferry at Ismailia, Below One of the Numerous Sand Forts on the 
the British Camp. East Side of the Suez Canal. 
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EL KUBRI, NEAR SUEZ, WHERE THE TURKS ATTACKED ON MARCH 23. 
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WiTH THE BRITISH FORCES 








H. M. S. Hardinge Ready for Action Against the 
Turks in the Suez Canal. 


The 40th Pathans on the Singapore Docks Ready to 
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Board a Transpor the Hindu Mutiny. 
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in German Southwest Africa, the British Under General Smuts. 
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The Maori Warriors Dancing the ‘‘Haka’’ War Dance at the New Zealand Camp in Zeitoun, Near Cairo. 


(Photos © News Service.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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General Joffre Congratulating a Private Who Has Just Been Decorated with the 
Military Medal. This Line of Honor Also Includes Twelve Generals. 
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RUINS OF A BEAUTIFUL FRENCH CHURCH AT SOUAIN. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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The British Premier (X) and Mrs. Asquith Visit the Elswick Works A Long Train of French Field Kitchens 
to Make Sure That They Are ‘Delivering the Goods.’’ be Shipped to the Front. 


(Photo from Brown Brothers.) (Photo from 


to 


Medem Photo Service.) 
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A CAPTAIN’S GARDEN 





IN FRONT OF HIS SHELTER 


(Photos © by Underwood &¢ Underwood.) 


German Soldiers Using Hand Grenades in the . 
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Trenches Near Dunajec. 
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IN THE ARGONNE. 


St OGRA PH IC NEWS Bt tds. THE EUROPEAN “CONFLICT 





Presentation of the American Ambulances in Paris After Their Return from the Front to the French Medical Inspectors, 
M. Troussaint and M. Zienowski, by Dr. Gros and Ambulance Captain Arthur Kipling. 





FRENCH FIELD PIECE HIDDEN 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 





IN A BARN. 














[ (Photo © by International News Service.) 
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ARMY CHAPLAIN CONDUCTING DIVINE SERVICE 
ON A BRITISH TROOPSHIP. 


How the Men of Derby Received the News That They 
Must Go to the Front. 





(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 





FRESH TRANSPORT HORSES FOR THE BRITISH PASSING 
VILLAGE IN 
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FRENCH TROOPS AT LUNCHEON ON A TRANS. 


PORT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 








Tommy Atkins Gives a Lesson in English Spelling 
to French Children. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 





The Famous French Aviator, Pegoud, Starting on a Bomb-Dropping Flight Over the German Lines. 
(Photos from Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 
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Decorating the Latest French Heroes in a Public The Funeral Procession of Gladstone’s Grandson Who 
Square Near the Front. Was Killed in France Passing Through Hawarden. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 























Russian Priests in Paris Blessing the Czarina’s Gift of General View of the Ceremony of Blessing the Czarina’s 
Ambulances to the French. Ambulance Cars in Paris. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 





[ (Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 
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| “HAMMERING AWAY AT THE DARDANELLES BY LAND AND SEA. 
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The First Picture of the Wonde 


rful British Superdreadnought, H. M.S. Queen Elizabeth, at the Dardanelles. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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(Photos from American Press Assn.) 
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MARINES OF THE LANDING PARTY TAKE TO SHELTER IMMEDIATELY. 
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The Return of a Seaplane to One of the Allies’ Cruisers After a Flight A Seaplane in Flight from a French Warship | 
Over the Turkish Fortifications. at the Dardanelles. | 
(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) (Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 
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4 ITALY COVETS THE BEAUTY AND WEALTH OF THE TRENTINO [ 





[* the Austrian wedge of the Tyrol which pierces 
P: Italy along the valley of the Adige to beyond 

Lake Garda and to within twenty miles of 
Verona are three arbitary frontiers which are a 





matter for diplomatic or military adjustment. 
These are the ultimate expression of Italian 
a ambition, which penetrates as far north as the 
3 Brenner pass, the plea for which is based en 
geographical and. strategic considerations: the 
racial frontier which embraces about two-thirds 
of the entire coveted territory; and the frontier 
of the old kingdom of Italy, which includes the 
lower third of the wedge, and is of even less 
strategic value to Italy than the present boundary. 

The part of the wedge south cf the racial 
frontier Comprises over 40,000 sq. miles and is 





entirely Italian to this day in spite of Austria’s 
attempt to change it. The names of the rivers 
and mountains are Italian, and so are the names 
of the cities and the streets within them. The 
people speak only Italian. It is a thickly popu- 
lated region Pleasantly situated are the ci'ie: 





and villages, and on the hillsides, some at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet. are well-known summer 
resorts, like the Madonna di Campiglio, in the 
Val Sarca. There are, too, large towns like 


Borgo and Riva with 6,000 inhabitants and 





0,000, and its Santa Maria Maggior , 
where the famous Council sat in 1545-1563, 1 \ BEAUTIFULLY COMPOSED LUNETTE, ONE OF THE EXQUISITE 
which Fra Paolo Sarpi is the celebrated historian LANDSCAPE VISIONS OF TRENT. 


Here also are the Piazza Grande Fountain of 

Neptune, in red marble, the Piazza di Dante,with : \ 
its bronze statue of the poet done by Zocchie in ‘ 
1896, and the cathedral in pure white marble, 

begun in Dante own centul 


\t the bottom of the wedge and blunting, as it 
were, Its point, is the beautiful Lake Garda with 
its Renaissance villas and Roman remains on 

hores and the reflection of the Alps on its 
surface It is all a beautiful and rich country, 
and even the Teutonic sounding town of Bozen, 


a compromise between French and German in 
it treet signs, is still Itahan in architecture, 
although it is just beyond the racial line. 

In the Val Sugano, which starts from Trent and 
runs eastward forty miles, till it touches Italy at 
Primolano, only fiftv miles from Venice, there 
are Vetriolo, Levico, and Roncegno, famous as 
resorts In Roman times for their arsenical springs 
The Via Claudia Augusta once passed through 


this valley, and Horace, in a letter to the Roman 
Gseneral Drusus, mentions it The poet, whose 
verses Austria has recently suppressed, Signer 


Pratti, has called the Val Sugano ‘‘a piece of 
Paradise fallen upon the earth.”’ 
And as it isin the Val Sugano, so it is elsewhere 
vinevards above mulberry trees, where the silk 
worm is cultivated; chestnut trees above the 





vinevards, oaks above the chestnut trees, and 
above all, the Alps, with their snowy summits and . 
] — . . i. am P > 
ever green slopes where the cattle are taken in oe . ’ ‘ " ney “e +acen " aad ’ ‘ P 
. THE WONDERFUL NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN IN TRENT. 

summer. And throughout this region the beau 
a (Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
ties of nature have their practical side, for the 
mountain streams have electric plants and every 
town and village is lighted with electric ty and = 
electric cars wind through the valleys and mount ; 
the neighboring hills 

There is also hitherto undeveloped wealth, 
where the Romans left it undeveloped a thou 


sand vears ago. There are silver mines which 
alone await modern machinery to give forth their 
treasure. These were recently discovered by 
Signor Baroni The mines were industriously 


and profitably worked by the Romans for five 
or six centuries and then abandoned. They 
sunk 100.000 shafts to a depth of from 75 to 300 
feet Below, with their rude appliances, they 
could not go. From these shafts galleries run 
in ‘all directions covering an area of about seven 
square miles. These galleries are still in good 
order and accessible 

A recent inspection not only showed that a large 
area had been left untouched by the Romans 





owing to its relative unproductivity, but that 
there were some ten square miles of silver-yielding. 
strata still untouched. The mivieral examined 
was galena-argentiferous, with a yield of about 
seventeen and a half pounds of silver to a ton of 
lead-sulphide, which is the principal product. 
This land, which like Gaul is divided into three 
parts is hard, to define so as to meet everybody's 
notion of what it should be called. Italians call 
the southern or Roman part Trento; they call the 
upper part the Alto Adige or Upper Adige; while 
the term, the Trentino, is applied to the racial 
sphere or to the entire territory BOZEN, A TOWN IN TYROL, THE CENTRE OF 
A RICH FRUIT REGION. 
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THE GIANT CUNARD LINER 
- WAS TORPEDOED BY THE G 
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(Photo © by Pach Br 







































































The Crew of the Lusitania Manning the Life Boats in an ALFRED G. VANDERBILT ELBERT HUBBARD, Or 
Emergency Drill. On the Deck of the Passengers, Who Threatened ‘‘] 


Phot > by Und pood & Und od.) ° ° . ° one ° se 
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(Photo from Paul Thom 
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THE RECENT WAR DEMONSTRATIONS IN NEUTRAL ITALY 





Cavalry Breaking Up a Riotous Crowd Near the Place 


(Phote by International News Service 





The Civil and Military Authorities Quelling Recent Sunday Rome. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson 
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ENERAL A.G.L.d’AMADE, who is in com- 
G mand of the French expeditionary force 
at the Dardanelles, is an old companion 
in arms of the British commander there, Genera] 
Sir Ian Hamilton. They were both in the Boer 
war together, Sir Ian as chief of Kitchener’s 
staff and d’Amade as the French military attache 
of that staff. After the war d’Amade served 
the French Embassy at London in the same 
capacity, and was then ordered to the Peking 
Legation, where he played a prominent part in 
defending the Foreign City against the Boxers. 

In January, 1908, he succeeded General Drude 
as commander of the French forces at Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, and here it was, in the Autumn 
of the following year, that his patriotism got 
the better of his judgment, for, in an interview, he 
declared that the time had come for France to 
call a halt on Spain's penetration of Morocco. 
This was deeply resented in Madrid and the 
French Minister of War, M. Brun, asked Gen- 
eral d'Amade to repudiate the interview. Instead 
of doing so the General declared that he had 
merely done his duty in calling his country’s 
attention to the aggressions of Spain. 

As Madrid was insistent, there was nothing 
to do but to place d’Amade on the retired list, 
particularly as M. Pichon, the French Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Madrid, threatened to resign 
unless the offender were punished. Premier 
Briand in retiring General d’Amade took occa- 
sion to pay a high tribute to his qualities as a 
soldier. 

For five years General d’Amade, who had 
practically given his country an empire, lived 
quietly with his wife and four children at 142 





GENERAL D’AMADE PRESENTING COLORS TO 
FRENCH INFANTRY BATTALIONS IN EGYPT. REVIEW 


GENERAL D’AMADE AND THE 
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The French Mediterranean’ Force 
Under General D’Amade 
Arriving in Egypt. 


(Photos © by International News Service.) 





GENERAL D’AMADE 
At Alexandria Before Leaving for 
the Dardanelles. 


\ 


FRENCH 


FRENCH EXPEDITIO 





TROOPS 
NEAR 









NARY FORCE 





Boulevard Raspail, Paris, where they received 
every Monday such friends as cared to call. Last 
July their eldest son, Gerard, was entered at 
St. Cyr, the French West Point, and the General, 
who was fifty-eight, saw nothing before him but 
to watch his son’s career in the army. 

The war changed all that. General d’Amade 
was at once reinstated in the army and placed in 
command of the Tenth Army Corps, which came 
to the rescue of the English at Mons after Gen- 
eral Percin had failed them, and covered their 
retreat so well that the Germans had no time 
to intrench themselves before the battle of the 
Marne came and with it their own retreat. 

Meantime, the son Gerard had entered the 
army as a second lieutenant. When the Allies 
determined to attack the Dardanelles in force 
General d’Amade was placed in command of 
the expedition, which was first assembled at 
Tunis and then concentrated in Egypt on the 
left bank of the Nile, while waiting for the Franco- 
English fleet to clear the way for the landing 
force at the Dardanelles. 

It was while on his way to Egypt that the 
General heard of the death of his son. In a 
letter to a friend dated ‘‘At sea, March 31,”’ he 
wrote: 

“He fell gloriously for France during a night re- 
connoissance in the Argonne on Jan. 25. Mortally 
wounded, he fell upon the very trenches of the 
enemy, which he had received instructions to 
reconnoitre. Two German Generals who were 
witnesses of his bravery and courage wrote to 
me, expressing spontaneously their admiration, 
and informed me that our poor child had been 
buried near V-——— in the great Forest of Ar- 
gonne.”’ 


PASSING IN 
ALEXANDRIA. 
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THE FATHER OF THE ARMY OF THE SIKHS 





UST as Caius Duilius is revered as the father 
J of the Italian navy, so Guru Govind Singh 
is looked upon as the father of the army of 

the Sikhs of Punjab, who. a month ago, returned 
from the charge at Neuve Chapelle with scores of 
German helmets impaled on their long lances—— 
just as 250 years ago their ancestors returned 
bearing aloft turbans from their victory over the 
invading Mussulmans of the Mogul Empire. 
The Sikhs had been called ‘“‘sparrows”’ by their 
enemies. Guru Govind Singh said he would 
turn them into “hawks.’’ Such was the beginning 


’ of the army of Punjab of India. 


Today the “hawks” are helping England to 
bear “‘the white man’s burden”’ far from home, 
and many of them have been wounded in doing 
so. Those who are able to travel are taken to 
England, to the hospitals at Burton-on-Sea, where 


. they are tenderly nursed back to health and 


strength, for their spirits, apparently, need no 
doctoring. 

Here, Saint Nihal.Singh, the author of ‘‘In- 
dia’s Fighters’’ and “India’s Fighting Troops,” 
has visited them to learn from their own lips 
what they thought of their Emperor-King’s war 
with another Emperor-King. The Singh—a 
title borne by the warrior caste of Northern India 
—-asked the Sikhs about the Germans, about their 
food, and about their wounds. Here are some of 
the answers: 

“O Singh, when they behold our flashing 
steel and our dark frowning faces they will think 
the devil himself rides with us and they will run 
ana hide their blanched faces in their mothers’ 
laps.” 

“Fruit is as plentiful as in my own land and 
the people are so generous that we scarcely are 
ever troubled about the commisariat. We never 
had so much fruit to eat in our whole lives before.”’ 

Some o them exhibited their wounds, with 
tears running down their cheeks, and, with their 
lips trembling, cried out: 

“O Singh, is it not terrible? The days pass but 
our wounds slowly heal; the days pass and we 
are here, poor cripples, while others are fighting 
in our places and are taking many prisoners from 
among the enemies of the Maharajah. Give 
us some medicine, O Singh, that our wounds may 
quickly be healed, and some ointment to make our 
muscles supple and strong, so that we may return 
to where the fighting is before it is all over. For 
are we not the ‘hawks’ descended from Guru 


Govind Singh, the father of us all, who said that | 


which may now, indeed, come to pass: 

*“**And one of my men shall fight one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand, 

‘Then, only, may I rightly be called Guru Govind 





‘ ; tr fi. a i : ome . . , J 
Indian Troops and British Officers Preparing for the Wounded at the Red 
Cross Camp at Neuve Chapelle Just After the Battle. 


(Photo from Paui Thompson.) 
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Indian Forces, Operating Against the Germans in East 
Africa, Entraining on the Uganda Railway. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 





Women and Children Refugees Who Were Cared for During the 
Recent Hindu Mutiny at Singapore. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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gent JGRAPHS tell a very different story 
from that revealed by soldiers’ letters from 

the German prison camps in West Prussia, 
v.heve the ground with the frost still in it is being 
piowed for an early harvest of grain and potatoes. 
La Liberte of Paris recently printed a letter from 
a prisoner in a camp in this section; he complains 
a good deal about the quality and quantity of the 
food he receives, but more about the labor he is 
forced to perform. He writes: 

“Detachments of us under Landsturm guards 
armed with rifles stolen in France and in old- 
fashioned uniforms are told off every day to 
work from 7 till 5. We work on roads, but more 
frequently in clearing woodlands for the plow. 
We cut trees, level the ground by carting earth 
from high places to low, and plow the land ready 
to be planted. We are even harnessed to carts 
and plows where there are no animals available, 
and the poor, broken-down creatures they have 
we frequently are obliged to help by applying our 
muscles to the spokes or tongues. 


“Still we are the favored prisoners. The Rus- 


“ens get beaten with rifle butts, and the English 
are at work from day to night emptying the 
In our misery we,are the favored ene- 


latrines. 





HOW GERMANY’S ENEMY MAY HELP TO 
SOLVE HER FOOD PROBLEM. 


, PHOTOGRAPHS VS. LETTERS OF THE RUSSIAN PRISONERS 


mies of the Boches, and those of us who know a 
little Russian are forced to make use of it so that 
the misery of the Russian may be still worse. 

‘“‘We have no news. They tell us only what 
can depress us. We are surrounded with barbed 
wire and are guarded by men with rifles and bayo- 
nets. They don’t doubt but that Germany will 
win. Give this letter all the publicity you can. 
Let everyone know how, alas! they are treating us.” 

In January and February thousands of acres of 
woodlands in West Prussia, including several pri- 
vate and State forests and municipal land-holds, 
were cleared of trees, the roots removed, and the 
land broken ready for cultivation. In normal 
times the yield of wheat, rye, and potatoes in the 
Empire is respectively, in metric tons, 4,360,000 
and 11,500,000 and 51,000,000, about 15 per cent. 
being reserved for seed, and to this is added a few 
hundred tons of wheat and rye, but no potatoes, 
imported from Russia. The crops of 1914 were 
6 per cent. below the normal, and the war has, 
of course, cut off imports. 

Professor Wohltmann has declared that Ger- 
many must gather her first harvest of potatoes be- 
fore the Winter yield of grain has been exhaust- 
ed. It is believed that in the present month Ger- 
many will have reached the crisis in her food supply. 
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FERTILIZING NEW FIELDS TO MEET 


PRESSING NEED FOR 


IN GERMANY ! 





Russian Prisoners at Grossbeeren Off fo 
a Day in the Fields. 


(Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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Soldiers ct the R 


REECE, as quite befits her mythological and | 
artistic past and her hoped-for Summer 
of new glories, has several Springtime 


holidays. For years she has celebrated with 
unfailing regularity the anniversaries of the 
revolt of Ali Pasha in 1820, which began the 
War of Independence, and the crowning of that 
war by the Protocol of London nine years later. 
Thrice she has celebrated a new festival—the 
anniversary of the taking of Janina, March 6, 
1912, in the Balkan war, which added 16,919 
square miles to the country’s territory and 
1,200,000 citizens to her population. 

This festival is particularly observed at Athens 
and at the new Grecian city of Saloniki, where 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht is eagerly awaited on 
its second errand of mercy to those gallant allies 
of the Greeks, the Serbians. This year, however, 
the “festa dei picoli bandieri,’’ as it is called, was 
more Pronounced at Saloniki, for gloom hung 
over the capital. 

At Saloniki the day began with a solemn Te 
Deum at St. Sophia and women parading the 
streets with tiny Greek flags which they pinned 
to the coats of their men friends. This ‘‘festival 


of little flags’’ found still more joyous expression @ 


in the afternoon amid further distribution of flags, 
the music of military bands and private orchestras, 
and dancing and songs in the parks, with gatherings 





A Portrait of M. Venizelos Taken 
on the Day Preceding His 
Retirement 


1 Bodyguard Dancing the 
ace During the Greek National Fete. 


REMEMAE KS PAST GLORIES WHILE AWAITING 





Po enaiba ec 


The King of Greece 


Leaving After the Celebration. 











National Dance at the Royal 


on the verandas and terraces of the villas. Later 
the Boy Scouts formed in procession and marched 
to the Legations of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Belgium, before which they sang the Greek 
national anthem. 

No one watching the throng could have doubted 
the national sentiment, for ever since the bom- 
bardment of the Dardanelles began these people, 
who are so near to the scene of the national Eastern 
aspirations, have scanned the newspapers with 
an ever-increasing hope. And the celebration 
of the capture of the cradle of the new Hellenism 
awakened echoes of the heroic age among the 
populace, whose windows look over the sea to 
the distant majesty of snow-capped Olympus. 

In the evening, however, a chill settled over 
the scene. The illumination of the Tour Blanche, 
on the seashore, was suddenly extinguished. 
The news came that the two heroes of modern 
Greece, King Constantine and Premier Venizelos, 
had quarreled. 

Even the little flags ornamenting the uniforms 
of the officers and the gala attire of other merry- 
makers in the cafes and dance halls seemed 
drooping. The little lamps seemed dimmed by 
the anti-climax. The thing the people had 
taken for granted was not to be. The great 
opportunity had been lost. The hour had struck, 
and still Greece remained in sympathetic but 
impotent neutrality. 


Members of the Greek Royal Family at a Refreshment Table 
With the Officers of the Garrison. 


(Photos © by American Press Assn.) 
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» er is using the great war as an excuse 
to reorganize her military establishment for 

the remote eventuality of entering it on the 
side of the Allies. The Court and Government 
have not hesitated to intimate their sympathies 
with France and England on account of the 
Cartagena Treaty of 1907, and the press has had 
much to say about the German atrocities in Bel- 
gium. The people, however, remain passive, 
although the Republicans and Liberals among 
them look askance at the growing number of 
reviews, manoeuvres, and flag presentations, in 
all of which King Alfonso and his English Queen 
take an enthusiastic part. The people are averse 
to entering a foreign war which would bring them 
no particular return; the memories of their 
losses in Morocco in 1906 are still fresh in their 
minds. At the same time, they covet the eighty- 
odd German merchantmen lying idle in their ports 
which would automatically become prizes if their 
country were to go to war 


The other day Count Alvaro said in an address 
before a large audience at Palma, the capital of 
the Balearic Islands 

‘Silence at the present moment is a crime; for if 
we wait until the moment of victory to show our 
sympathy for the victor it is probable we shall be 
too late. The Government is obliged to be silent 
but men like myself, not now in office, can declare 
that Tangier (Morocco) is a national aspiration 
and that the future of Spain is in the Mediter- 
ranean just as the future of Portugal lies in Africa. 
Portugal for her aid to the Allies will be rewarded.’ 

Ina recent lecture before workingmen of Madrid 
in the Casa del Pueblo-—-House of the People 
Premier Dato said: 

“Our neutrality is the most that Germany and 
Austria could expect. It is true and frank. But 
we wish for peace, a lasting peace, not a prema 
ture peace which would be only a mere truce 
between this war and the next one equally fright- 
ful. Such a peace would be worse even than the 
prolongation of the war. But when the right 
moment comes we shall be glad to do all we can to 
avert any unnecessary continuance of the war.” 

Senor Alvarez in an interview on April 19 ex- 
pressed himself more freely than either the present 
or the former Premier. He is quoted as saying 

“Our whole life depends on the war. The 
inner politics of Spain is entirely subjected to the 
result of the fighting in France, Belgium, Russia, 
and on the seas. I cannot understand. how there 
can be any people whose attention Is diverted to 
other problems, and I do not understand how there 
can be men who are cailed Liberals and are pro- 
German. I hope that the victory will not only 
lead to a lasting relationship between Engiand 
and France, but that Spain may become a member 


of this entente.”’ 


Military 


A Recruit Kissing the Cross Formed By the Standard 


IN TEMPERAMENTAL SPAIN 
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and Sword Before the King of Spain. 
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Parade in Madrid at the Recent Ceremony of Swearing 
In the New Recruits for the Spanish Army. 


(Photos © by International News Service.) 
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MILITARY EFFICIFNCY MAY BECOME A GERMAN COMMERCIAL ASSET 


Tailors Finishing the Famous Field Gray Coats in the 


Berlin Uniform Factory. 


Uniforms for the Next Line of Recruits Are 
Carefully Stored Away. 


(Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 


Ege MS for the private soldiers of England, 
France, and Russia are made by army tailors 
from a common model which makes no al- 
lowances for idiosyncrasies of physique, but one 
has only to look at a German soldier to see that 
the element of completeness which characterizes 
the more important departments of the German 
military establishment has even descended to the 
matter of clothing. 

Without counting the thousands of sheep pelts 
prepared with the wool on and the coarser grades 
of cloth fashioned into overcoats for Winter wear, 
and the fabrics of cotton and wool turned out by 
the thousands for underwear, it is estimated that 
in the first eight months of the war an army of 
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An Expert Cutter Who Does 





Not Allow Haste to 


Lower His Technical Standards. 


1,000,000 tailors turned 30,000,000 yards of cloth 
into the well-fitting, gray uniforms for 
campaign service. And now they have made a 
measurable inroad on a similar stock of drilling for 
Summer wear. 

Although in Germany, as elsewhere in this war, 
the work is let out by contract, all, even the con- 
tractors who represent subscribed funds, are under 
strict Government supervision. A certain standard 
is enforced, for even money may not be paid out 
of these funds except by the approval of the au- 
thorities. 

The making of uniforms gives employment to 
those hands whom the war has deprived of a live- 
lihood in the factories which made luxuries for 
export, and men, too old or physically unfit to 
serve as soldiers, have been taught to work sewing 


stout, 





Many Girls Find an Opportunity for Patriotic Service 
in the Uniform Factories. 


and cutting machines, where they would have been 
awkward and the needle. While the 
women folk of the other warring nations have been 


slow with 
knitting those of Germany have been sewing. 

Their toil is not merely a matter of the present 
They are giving hostages to the future. They 
hope, by the obvious excellence of their tailoring, 
to clothe their enemies after the war. The com 
mercial papers of the Fatherland have pointed out 
the way. They tell their readers that, although 
certain French and English artist tailors 
survive the war, their inventiveness will be a thing 
of the past and their cutters, fitters, and sewers 
must find employment elsewhere. They look for a 
Zollverein with France and England, and then will 
come the chance for the makers of the German 
uniforms of today. 
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Queen Alexandra Leading Two British Lady Sa ah Wi!scn Who Was a Nurse in the Boer War 
Soldiers Who Were Blinded at Ypres. Attending British Wounded at Boulogne. 


(Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) (Photos frou Paul Thompson.) 
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The Sultan of Egypt on the Way to Thanksgiving Service After 


His Recent Escape From an Assassin. 
(Photo from Brown Brothers.) 


King Albert Escorting General Joffre te 
His Headquarters in an Old 
Flanders Abbey. 
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H. S. H. Prince Paul Zbawca Riedelski, 

















Professor Albert Carnov, Formerly of 
President of the Polish National League Who Keeps His Automobile Louvain University, Now at 
and a Royal ‘Polish Pretender.”’ Darkroom on the Firing Line. Columbia University ‘ 
(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) iPhoto from Henru Ruschin.) "hate from Georvae Grantham Bain.) 
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by the French. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson. ) 
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May Number 
On All News Stands 


Che New York Cimes 


CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Sir John French’s Own Story of 
the Costly Victory at Neuve 
Chapelle; official reports and war 
correspondence recording the Fall 
of Przemysl and the Disaster to 
the Allies’ Fleet in the Dardan- 
elles; the French Government’s 
vivid description of Six Months of 
War; an eyewitness’s summing 
up of Three Weeks’ Fighting in 
Champagne, and the British Offi- 
cial Report of Two Sea Fights, 
are produced with abundant maps. 

Germany’s Conditions of Peace, 
as interpreted by Bernhard Dern- 
burg, late German Colonial Secre- 


tary, are balanced against the 
Allies’ Conditions of Peace, set 
forth by Sir Edward Grey, the 


British Foreign Secretary. 

The Prophecies of “Oom Nik- 
laas,”’ South Africa’s mystic and 
clairveyant, that inspired the 
South African rebellion are the 
subject of the British Blue Paper 
which records the crushing of 
Maritz, De Wet, Beyers, and the 
other Boer conspirators. 

Britain’s Peril of Strikes and 
Drink is discussed by Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and by Earl Kitchener, 
Secretary of State for War. 

“What the Germans Say About 
Their Own Methods of Warfare,” 
with facsimiles of alleged incrim- 
inating pages from captive Ger- 
man soldiers’ diaries, is the sub- 
ject of a trenchant charge of 
atrocities written by Professor 
Béedier of the Collége de France. 

Special articles by Maurice Mil- 
lioud, Gustave Hervé, René Bazin, 
Alfred Sutro, Eugéne Brieux, and 
Maximilian Harden, besides War 
Poems by Thomas Hardy, Sir 
Owen Seaman of Punch, Sidney 
Low, and Walter Sichel, make this 
May number notable. 


Twenty-four European War 
Cartoons, 


Sixteen Full-page Portraits in 
Rotogravure. 


$3.00 a Year; 25 Cents a Copy 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM F. 


TURNER OF THE ILL-FATED 


(Photo 
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by Underwood & Underwood.) 


LUSITANIA. 























